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Lighting  of  Famed  Abbey  Murals  at  Library 
Criticised  by  Art  Pilgrims 

(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Sunday 
October,  14,  1928.) 

Present  Illumination  is  Annoying  to 
Artists  and.  Laymen  alike. 

By  H.  F.  Manchester. 


Visitors  to  Boston  have  been  writing  more 
letters  to  editors  complaining  because  they  can¬ 
not  see  the  details  of  the  famous  Abbey  murals 
in  the  Public  Library.  Some  are  plainly  visible; 
others  are  in  semi-darkness,  and  people  wishing 
to  follow  the  pictured  sequence  of  "The  Quest  of 
the  Holy  Grail"  must  come  to  the  delivery  room 
at  different  times  if  they  wish  to  see  them  all. 

"Have  the  custodians  of  the  library  no  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  ?",  wrote  one 
lady,  and  a  man  from  Detroit  has  written  to  The 
Herald  regretting  that  "some  one  has  had  the 
hidden  lights  removed",  and  suggesting  that  "Bos¬ 
ton  is  losing  something  of  great  value  through 
an  apparent  neglect." 

Problem  has  Perplexed  Custodians  for  Years. 

When  The  Herald  man  talked  with  Mr.  Charles 
Belden,  the  librarian,  it  became  evident  that 
the  matter  of  lighting  the  delivery  room,  which 
houses  the  murals,  has  by  no  means  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  truth  is  that  for  years  it  has  been 
a  perplexing  problem  to  the  library  custodians. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  matter. 
First,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  occasion¬ 
al  visitor  to  Boston  who  has  heard  of  the  murals, 
seen  postcard  reproductions  of  them  perhaps,  and 
wishes  to  see  the  originals. 

This  man  thinks  of  the  Abbey  murals  as  pic¬ 
tures,  to  be  looked  at  under  the  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  which  attend  the  study  of  a  painting  in 
an  art  museum.  Perhaps  his  time  is  limited,  and 
he  will  not  return  to  Boston  for  several  years. 
When  this  man  comes  to  the  delivery  room  and 
discovers  that  the  details  of  "The  Golden  Tree," 
the  last  panel  of  the  series,  which  is  at  the 
right  of  the  big  window,  are  indistinguishable 
in  the  morning  light,  he  is  naturally  disappoint¬ 
ed.  It  matters  not  to  him  that  the  Renaissance 
perfection  of  the  room  is  unmarred,  for  he  did 
not  come  to  admire  the  artistic  integrity  of  its 
lines.  Many  letters  have  come  to  the  library  from 
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westerners  telling  how  they  were  disappointed 
on  their  brief  visit  to  Boston  because  the 
original  murals  could  not  be  seen  as  well  as 
their  printed  reproductions. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  standpoint 
of  Mr.  Abbey,  of  John  Singer  Sargent,  and  of 
other  artists  and  appreciative  initiates,  who 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  decoration, 
which  if  it  is  good,  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
room  which  it  decorates,  and  movable  canvases 
which  are  an  end  in  themselves  and  should  con¬ 
sequently  be  placed  where  they  can  be  seen  to 
best  advantage. 

"Ivor.  Abbey  himself  attended  to  the  install¬ 
ation  of  those  murals,”  Mr.  Belden  told  the  re¬ 
porter.  ,TThe  artist  felt  that  he  wanted  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  very  beautiful  room.  Murals 
were  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  pic¬ 
tures  hanging  in  an  art  gallery,  in  his  opinion. 

He  knew  that  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  not  all 
the  panels  could  be  seen  adequately,  and  if  cer¬ 
tain  panels  were  in  the  dark  a  part  of  the  time, 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  value  of  the  work  was 
impaired  thereby. 

’’There  has  been  occasional  criticism  ever 
since  they  were  first  installed.  A  number  of 
years  ago  the  board  of  trustees,  in  answer  to  a 
wave  of  popular  criticism,  installed  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  ’’hanging  border”  of  lights  around  the  room. 
This  consisted  of  a  sort  of  trough  about  six  feet 
from  the  walls  and  about  halfway  down  the  panels. 

It  contained  bulbs,  which  could  not  be  seen  from 
below,  but  which  shone  upon  the  panels.  The  panels 
could  be  seen  distinctly,  but  the  light  was  spot¬ 
ted  and  the  effect  by  no  means  ideal.  When  Mrs. 
Abbey,  the  widow  of  the  artist,  came  to  Boston, 
a  few  years  ago,  she  protested  vigorously  against 
the  lights. 

’’She  said  that  Mr.  Abbey  did  not  mean  the 
lights  to  be  there,  and  she  strongly  urged  that 
they  be  taken  away.  The  lights  were  removed,  and 
since  then  we  have  had  many  complaints  because  some 
of  the  pictures  cannot  always  be  seen  distinctl." 

No  one,  artist  or  layman,  is  completely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  present  lighting  of  the  delivery 
room,  said  Mr.  Belden.  Experts  in  lighting  from 
Boston  and  New  York  have  taken  the  case  under  ad¬ 
visement  since  the  hanging  border  was  removed. 
Although  the  present  light  brackets  were  especially 
designed  for  the  room  and  are  thoroughly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  period,  the  lights  themselves  are 
considered  by  some  to  strike  a  glaringly  discor¬ 
dant  note  in  the  ensemble,  as  well  as  preventing 
the  best  possible  view  of  the  murals.  One  expert 
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has  suggested  that  holes  be  cut  in  the  heavy 
beams  of  the  ceilings  in  which  to  place  con¬ 
cealed  spotlights  trained  upon  the  panels. 

In  all  probability  this  plan  would  result  in 
a  spotty  effect,  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
hanging  border;  furthermore,  few  people  could 
look  at  those  rich  beams  and  consent  to  their 
mutilation.  Mr*  Belden  has  his  own  suggestion, 
which  would  enable  people  to  see  the  panels 
without  permanently  disfiguring  the  room.  It 
is  that  a  small  spotlight  on  a  movable  truck 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  visitors  intent 
on  examining  the  details  of  the  panels. 

Not  only  the  Abbey  murals  are  under  fire 
from  those  who  wish  for  copious  illumination, 
but  also  those  of  Sargent.  Many  people  want 
more  light  on  the  sequence  of  murals  depicting 
the  progress  of  Judaism,  which  are  ranged 
around  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
on  the  top  floor.  Yet  this  room  was  "done"  en¬ 
tirely  by  Sargent,  and  when  he  finished  it  he 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  handiwork. 

He  designed  the  mouldings,  the  light  brackets 
and  the  bookcases,  and  even  indicated  the  bind¬ 
ings  of  the  books  to  go  in  the  cases.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Abbey  murals,  many  of  the  panels 
cannot  be  made  out  distinctly  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  or  in  dark, cloudy  weather.  An  in¬ 
dication  of  a  figure,  a  pillar,  a  strong  line 
here  and  there  and  a  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  can  be  discerned,  and  the  rest  is  left  to 
the  imagination.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  is  exactly  what  the  artist  de¬ 
sired. 


The  Abbey  Pictures 

(From  The  Boston  Herald,  Wednesday,  October  5, 

1928.) 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fox  from  the 
late  E.  A.  Abbey  himself,  relative  to  the  light¬ 
ing  of  his  mural  paintings  in  the  delivery  room 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  appears  in  our  Mail 
Bag  column  this  morning.  He  wrote  it  back  in 
1903,  and  did  not  have  the  pleasure  in  his  earth¬ 
ly  state  of  reading  the  recent  notes  of  protest 
in  The  Herald  on  the  insufficient  lighting  of 
his  pictures.  Those  communications,  however, 
are  of  the  same  tone  as  many  others  from  intell¬ 
igent  persons  who  have  viewed  the  pictures  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  Mr.  Abbey1 s  let¬ 
ter  covers  the  present  situation  completely. 
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On  account  of  the  criticisms  of  the  light¬ 
ing  arrangements,  the  library  trustees,  some 
years  ago,  acceded  to  various  requests  for  the 
installation  of  electric  lights.  This  special 
illumination  made  the  pictures  clearer,  but  it 
took  away  the  effect  which  Mr.  Abbey  had  so  stu¬ 
diously  produced.  His  widow  protested  that  they 
ought  to  exhibit  the  pictures  in  exactly  the  light 
for  which  Mr.  Abbey  had  made  them. 


(From  The  Boston  Herald,  Wednesday,  October  3, 

1928. ) 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  a  now  familiar 
operation,  there  was  a  man  in  a  well-known  city, 
who  was  subject  to  "fainting  spells",  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  and  whenever  he  was  so  over 
come  away  from  home  he  would  be  rushed  to  the 
nearest  hospital  and  the  machinery  for  operation 
promptly  started.  Finally,  to  avoid  further 
trouble,  the  story  goes,  he  had  tatooed  in  large 
plain  letters  across  his  chest,  "Please  don't 
operate  on  me  for  appendicitis.  It  has  already 
been  done  seven  times." 

There  are  many  persistent  recurrences,  and 
among  them  locally  is  that  of  the  lighting  of 
the  decorations  by  Mr.  Abbey  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  However  opinions  on  such  matters  may 
vary  among  intelligent  people,  they  should  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the’ point  of  view  of  the 
painter  himself  who  in  this  regard  had  absolutely 
definite  ideas,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter  that  conditions  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  in  accordance  with  conditions  as 
he  laid  them  down  and  wished  them  to  remain :- 

Morgan  Hall,  Fairford, 

G1 ouc  estershire. 

Feb.  17,  1903. 

Dear  Fox: 

Say  -  I  hear  dire  things  about  footlights 
being  placed  around  the  foreground  of  my  frieze. 
For  goodness  sake  .'  1 1  Can't  this  be  stopped  ? 

My  idea  of  the  decorative  painting  of  a  room 
is  that  it  should  abide  by  the  conditions  of 
light  obtaining  in  the  room  decorated.  As  I  have 
been  repeatedly  told  -  the  library  in  not  an  art 
gallery  -  I  never  expected  that  it  wou.d  be  — 
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and  the  light  in  the  delivery  room  is  just  what 
I  prefer  it  should  be.  It  is  what  I  understood 
it  was  to  be  before  I  began  the  painting,  and 
when  I  left  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairs 
and  some  of  the  other  furniture,  it  all  looked 
about  as  right  as  I  knew  how  to  make  it.  Now  if 
it  is  vulgarized  and  cheapened  by  rows  of  elec¬ 
tric  ,  I  shall  be  disgusted  and  disheartened,  and 
I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  force  I  can  against 
such  nonesense. 

If  some  of  the  work  is  more  or  less  in  the 
dark  that  doesnTt  hurt  it.  It  is  intended  to  be 
in  the  dark.  Let  us  have  a  little  mystery  about. 
We  know  what  is  there  even  if  we  don’t  see  it 
all.  I  am  sure  you  wear  socks  -  in  winter  -  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Kindest  regards, 

E.  A.  Abbey. 

And,  furthermore,  an  association  of  more 
than  30  years  with  Mr.  Sargent  enables  me  to 
state  emphatically  and  without  question  that 
his  point  of  view  as  to  their  decorations  was 
identical  with  that  of  Mr*  Abbey. 

Thomas  A.  Fox. 


Boston,  Oct.  2 
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